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MAY WE 


{1] J Epcar HOover, 
FBI: “The need for 
lance against 


director, 
eternal vigi- 
subversion by fol- 
lowers of the Communist party 
becomes more necessary with the 
world-wide rise of ‘neutralism’ and 
the intensive Soviet propaganda 
program of ‘peaceful co-exist- 
ence.’”...{2] D W Brawtey, chief 
counsel for Senate Civil Service 
Comm: “We have in our files a 
dozen cases different 
cies different findings 
on the same set of facts concern- 
ing alleged risks. We be- 
lieve that the security program has 
hurt the morale of employes 
and also recruiting for gov’t 
tions.”’. {3] Adm ARTHUR W 
RADFORD, U S Joint Chiefs 
of Staff: “Should Communists re- 
new aggression in 


Korea, U §S 
forces would be ready to use 
atomic weapons if needed.’ ; 
[4] Nep H De=arsorn, pres, Nat’ 
Safety Council, on New Yr high- 
way death toll: “As a killer, Hurri- 
cane Hazel piker compared 
to the tidal wave of carelessness, 
selfishness and cold indifference 


FIFTEENTH YEAR 


where agen- 


have made 
security 


gov't 


posi- 


chmn, 


was 


YOU ON THAT? 


Quote of the Week 


Dr JOEL. H. HILDEBRAND, pres- 
elect, American Chemical Soc’y: 
“Some persons think that the only 
way for a Russian to learn a se- 
cret is to steal it from us. Na- 
ture can (also) reply to questions 
asked in Russian. Any replies 
we obtain are secret only so long 
as the Russians fail to ask the 
same questions.”. . Dr J Rost 
OPPENHEIMER, pres, Inst for Ad- 
vanced Studies, in a CBS-TV in- 
terview with Edw R Murrow: 
“There are no secrets about nature 
—only about the 
tentions of man 
these are secret 
not like to 
is up to.” 


thoughts and in- 

And perhég 
because man 
know what he 





99 


death toll on 
our highways that should 
any civilized nation.”. . . [5] 
E Dewey, retiring as Gov of 
“Thank goodness I no longer 
16 million 
home!” 


OF 


that is piling up a 
h 


shame 
THOS 


bosses — only one 


PUBLICATION 








4 come from Southern Democrats 
Industry in gen’l is not too con- 
cerned; most industrial workers 
draw over-the-minimum wages 
anyway. But business would like 
to link this proposed increase with 





a bill to kill those provisions of 
Few of us have the temerity to Walsh-Healy Act giving Gov't au- 
look upon a new-born infant and ny ve a — 1 
speak openly of its less engaging “®°° within an industry and ap- 
features. A similar reluctance may ply it on contracts. This, howevel 
be noted in the observations of ™@Y be classed as a wistful 
public spokesmen with respect to Net om mimimumi-wage increase 
the New Year if Spring earnings rep’ts are fairly 
good, it will squeeze thru. But 
This time, it seems, the oracles course this doesn’t mean that 





have been a little more optimistic workers everywhere will draw 90- 
than usual. There may be reac- cent minimum. Many are not 
tions. To cite a practical instance: ered, including the large group of 
the “boom” talk has strengthened retail workers. Any effort 
the fortitude of organized labor. broaden the base would sé 
Wage demands will be stiffer than powerful opposition; probably re- 
in recent mo’s, and danger of ma- sult in defeating the increas¢ 


jor strikes is enhinccd , 
Legislative pattern for the yi 
Optimistic rep’ts may have had may be anticipated from a _ study 


their effect on the Administration of President’s 6 messages to C 


in its resolution to seek a higher gress to be delivered at intervals 
minimum wage. Current talk is of during Jan. Applying the three R’s 
an increase from 75 cts to 90 cts Research, Rumor and Records 
per hr, on the argument that we anticipate a moderately effe 
“business is good and we can af- tive session with, of course, all 


ford it.” Strongest opposition will eyes centered upon ’56 elections 
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AGE—1 
You're getting old when you see 
girl who looks like someone you 
used to know and it turns out to 


be her daughter. 
Hollywood 


MIKE CONNOLLY, 
Reporter. 


AIR AGE—2 

It took more than two centuries 
for maritime navigators to deline- 
ate the coastline of N America, 
but in twenty-five yrs air explor- 
ers have completely mapped the 
outline of the southern continent, 
Antarctica. ARTHUR SCHOLES, 
“Conquering a Continent from the 
Air,” Flying, 1-’55. 


AVIATION—Safety—3 

In my early days as a CAA in- 
spector, a very enthusiastic gentle- 
man took me by the arm and 
pulled me into a hanger where, he 
said, “There is the safest airplane 
in the world.” There stood a beau- 
tiful, shiny Waco, which was no 


more unconventional than any 
other Waco. 
When I asked what made this 


particular airplane the safest one 
in the world, his answer was that 
he just shines it up every wk and 
does not fly it. I am sure you will 
agree that it was, indeed, the saf- 


est airplane. Epw W HvpDLow, 
Chief, Gen’l Safety Div’n CAA, 
J S Air Services. 
BEHAVIOR—4 

Lack of something to feel im- 


portant about is almost the great- 
est tragedy a man may have. 
ARTHUR E MORGAN. 


BOOKS—Reading—5 

There are really many people 
who read to avoid thinking.—Aus- 
lese, Frankfurt (QUOTE transla- 
tion). 


CHARACTER—6 

When the patient Chinese wish 
to bring their jade ornaments to 
a fine polish, they place the crude 
shapes in a leather pouch and 
shake them together until the 
rough edges are rounded off. The 
friction of one against the other 
smooths an _ otherwise’ unsightly 
mineral. 

It takes the hard knocks, the 
abrasives of daily living, to re- 
move the unsightly bumps in our 
character in order for us to have 
a beauty and a life that will never 
wear out.—Megiddo Message. 


CHURCH—7 

You may point to a car and say 
“my car.” You bought it and can 
co with it as you please. You can 
Grive it or let it sit there. To say 
“my car” means it belongs to you. 
On the other hand, to say “my 
church” means that you belong to 
the church. It means that instead 
of controlling the church, the 
church controls you. Its ideals and 
principles are the guiding princi- 
vles of your life—Dr CHas L AL- 
LEN, “Why So Many People Go to 
Church,” Grace. Pulpit, Grace 
Methodist Church, Atlanta, 12-’54. 
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Her very 
contrary, British 
ret will not be allowed to visit the 
U S when she tours British Carib- 


wishes to the 
Princess Marga- 


strong 


bean islands in Feb. She’s been 
told she must Ist pay her “in per- 
son” respects to all British posses- 
sions before entering America, 
which she is craving to see. 


‘“ ” 


Candy Bergen, 8-yr-old daugh- 
ter of Edgar Bergen, who’s moved 
here, has created an unusual prob- 
lem for her teachers at the swank 
Nat'l Cathedral School for Girls. 
A chip off the old block, Candy 
throws her voice into the mouths 
of her classmates to have them 
give ridiculously incorrect answers. 


“ ” 


Senators found themselves intro- 
duced with a very un-protocol line 
at the Women’s Nat’l Press Club 
dinier on Jan. 5. Examples: Kerr 
(D-Okla), “He was born in a log 


cabin, but now he’s cooking with 
gas”; Stennis (D-Miss), “His op- 
ponents call him ‘Stennis, the 
Menace’”: Morse T-Ore), “The 
only man who understands the 
Morse code.”. Hank Fort, the 
Tennessee ¢al who wrote, Save 
Your Confederate Money. Bows, 
the South Will Rise Again, has 
just dashed off a sone honoring 
House Speaker Sam Ravburn on 
his 73rd b’day, Hanny Birthday. 
Uncle Sam. Now she’s decided to 
try to market it as a _ patriotic 


for another Uncle Sam. 
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CONSERVATIVE—Radical—8 
Today’s “middle-o f-t h e-roader” 
would have been considered a rank 
Socialist 30 yrs ago. . . It is a 
matter of record that the 48 plat- 
forms of both Republican and 
Democratic parties were almost a 
literal echo of the ’24 platform of 
the Socialist party. — Sypney J 
Harris, Chicago Daily News. 


DEFENSE—9 

The purpose of our new U §S 
military strategy must be to con- 
centrate with single mindedness to 
prevent war from happening. To 
do this the U S must bld a 
U S Atomic-Air so well defended 
and so powerful in number and 
quality of its aircraft, missiles and 
personnel that it can accept a 
Russian sneak attack and have 
enough power left over to go on 
to destroy the Russian state in 
the counter-attack. It must there- 
fore be, and it must be known to 
the Russians and to our Allies t 
be, overwhelmingly defended 
overwhelmingly powerful against 
the best the Russians can put up 

TuHos K FYINLETTER, Power 
Policy (Harcourt, Brace). 


and 


and 


EDUCATION—10 

Education comes from 
is a man’s own doing, or 
happens to him — sometimes be- 
cause of the teaching he l.as had, 
sometimes in spite of it—JAcQuEs 
Barzun, Teacher in America (At- 
laniic-Little, Brown). 


within, 
rather it 


“ ” 


Some universities exist to edu- 
cate people. Others turn out young 
neople who will in turn send their 
children to the same university to 
be turned out for the same 
sons they were—Ky Kernel. 


rea- 


House Beautiful (Jan) presents 
a thought for the New Year: We 
live longer. We live better. Now, 
let us resolve to live more beauti- 
fully, for the contemporary life is 
the beautiful life. “To be contem- 
porary is to relax in the 20th Cen- 
tury; to avoid completely the mod- 
ern strain of straining to be mod- 
ern.” 


Traditionally, fiction magazines 
slanted primarily toward young 
married women are known in the 
trade as “romance books.” Talking 
to a group of ad men at Chicago’s 
University Club the other day, 
Gene Waggaman, promotion mer 
of the True Story Women’s Group, 
contended that such periodicals 
should more accurately be termed 
“behavior ruagazines.” His point 
was that problems of wage-earner 
families revolve around personal 
situations related to husbands and 
wives and their children; romance 
is only one of the factors repre- 
sented in the editorial content of 
such mags. 


Uncle Sam is preparing to end 
his supervision over the Menomi- 
nee and Klamath Indian tribes, in 
line with legislation passed in ’54. 
This brings in question the future 
of vast forest resources within 
these reservations. In American 
Forests (Dec) J P Kinney, fore- 
most authority on Indian forestry, 
discusses the complex problem in 
an article, “Can the Indian Make 
the Grade?” 





Judge CHas F MURPHY, czar 
of the Comics Magazine Ass’n 
of America: “The task of re- 
educating comic magazine art- 
ists and writers will take some 
time. To cite an example in 
reverse: it is as tho the staff 
of the N Y Times were re- 
quired overnight to change to 


a sensational tabloid style.” 





oe 
44 


Don’t hire a handicapped person 
for reasons of pity, or from a 
sense of social obligation, counsels 
Alfred G Larke in Dun’s Review & 
Modern Industry.(Dec). You may 
thus spoil a potentially good work- 
er who has had enough bad luck 
already. The only sound basis: 
Can he do the job? In a compre- 
hensive survey, Mr Larke demon- 
strates that it is good business— 
very good business—to hire the 
handicapped, if you give the prob- 
lem due consideration. 


Just to keep you tuned to the 
times: Frank Sinatra, in ’54 re- 
gained his title (relinquished in 
47) of nation’s most popular sing- 
er, according to annual popularity 
poll conducted by Down Beat. He 
also was named top popular-rec- 
ords personality. 
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FAITH—11 

Man is not master of the 
verse because he split the 
atom. He has split the atom be- 
cause he first believed in his own 
unique mastery. Faith led to the 
matl achievement, not the 
achievement to the faith. In fact, 
now that the means of mastering 
the environment, of physic- 
ally—a__ better more 
complete than ever before, it is a 
paradox that the faith is slacken- 
ing.—BarRBARA WarD, Faith & Free- 
dom (Hamish Hamilton, England) 


uni- 


Call 


bldg 
world, are 


FUNDAMENTALS—12 
It is true that if 
house you cannot 
foundation. But it 


you bld a 
with the 
is equally true 


stop 


that if you bld a house without a 
foundation the result is apt to 
look pretty lopsided.—Davip Mc- 
Corp WRIGHT, A Key to Modern 


Economics (Macmillan). 


GOSSIP—13 


Somewhere on the face of the 


earth there should be a_ social 
plumber who can stop a leak of 
gossip before it starts to drip. 


WILLIAM FEATHER. 
HAPPINESS—14 
The secret of 
learn to accept 
without the 

bear the intolerable. - 
London. 


happiness is to 
the impossible, do 
indispensable, and 
Tit-Bits, 


IDEALS—15 
The failure of an ideal animated 
by sincerity and love is still more 


valuable than the success of a 
realism encouraged by hypocrisy 
and hate—La Femme et la Vie, 


Paris (QuorTe translation). 
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JUVENILE DELINQUENCY—I16 
We hear a lot 


dous 


about a tremen 
juvenile delin- 
comparison of 


increase in 
quency. I made a 
figures on police records for 1878 
three-quarters-of-a-century 


ago 

with those of 1953. In 1953 there 
was a total of 153,007 arrests in 
Chicago. Percentage of those un 
der 21 was 13.3. In 1878 there w 
a total of 32,800 arrests. Of these 
16.7% were under 21 VIRGIL PE- 
TERSON, Chicago Crime Commis 
sion 

Last yr some 18 million boys and 
girls between the 


ages of 10 and 
17 were not picked } 

lice for any crime whatsoever 
MarTHA M ELitor, chief of the U 


up by t 


Children’s Bureau, N Y Time 
LIFE—Living—17 

Caring for something, and car- 
ing a great deal, and having a de- 
sire that others should care too 
these are essentials to a life well 
lived. W R NIBLETT, Education 
and the Modern Mind (Faber & 
Faber) 
LOVE—I18 

Give me a little love when I’m 
cistressed rather than great ado- 
ration when I’m happy.—La Fem- 
me et la Vie, Paris (Quote tran 


lation). 


MARRIED LIFE—19 


The nicest thing about her hus- 
band’s promotion to a top execu- 
tive position, says the mink-clad 
lady, is that he now leaves for the 
office later and has time to finish 
the breakfast dishes. — Hartford 
Courant. 








There is a trade 
money 


gener- 


saying in the 
that no publisher ever lost 


on a cook book. Like most 
alities it will not stand too close 
analysis. But it certainly is true 
that more than one publisher has 
skirted the treacheries of a Red 
Sea thru the consistant sale of a 
book of culinary counsel. In the yr 
just ended we have published, in 
the U S alone, slightly better than 
one new cook book a wk. And 
most of them are selling briskly. 
An examination of the Alice B 
Toklas Cook Book (Harper) brings 
to light an amusing omission. In 
the errata section there is what 
strikes us as a rather significant 
note: “In the recipe for Green 
Peas a la Francaise, add to in- 


gredients 4 cups of shelled peas.” 


Cokesbury Book Store, Chicago 
(Methodist retail outlet) has been 
running an interesting ad cam- 
paign in Chicago papers, offering 
to swap a 25-ct Biblical cartoon 
book for one of the secular variety. 
Response has not been overwhelm- 
ing, but the store says it’s good 
publicity and has brought favor- 
able comment. 


There have been some rep’ts of 
late that comic books of an ob- 
jectionable nature are being “boot- 
legged” in communities where they 
can’t be purchased over the coun- 
ter. An observer comments: “Dur- 
ing Prohibition it was bootlegging 
of half-pints; now it’s bootlegging 
to half-pints.” 


Chas S Tansill, the 
guished 


distin- 
historian of George- 
town Univ, always keeps a few 
dollars 


Dante’s Inferno. 


between the leaves of 
“When I ask 
hell did I 


put that money?’” he explains, 


myself, ‘Where in 
“I know immediately where it 


is.’"—Chicago Tribune Syndi- 


cate. 





66 
47 


Comes now the season when the 
book trade speculates on the best- 
selling volumes of the just-con- 
cluded yr. Final figures are not 
available as these lines are writ- 
ten, but it is generally assumed 
that the top fiction item will be 
Morton Thompson’s Not as a 
Stranger. It has been on Best Sell- 
er lists thruout most of the yr, 
usually at or very near the top. 
Excluding a scant half-dozen fic- 
tion favorites, the novel has moved 
sluggishly in book stalls. Non-fic- 
tion has done somewhat better, 
but aspiring newcomers have been 
consistently overwhelmed by Nor- 
man Vincent Peale’s Power of Pos- 
itive Thinking, on Best Seller lists 
for two straight yrs, with some 10 
wks to spare. Fantastically enough, 
the little inspirational book, in its 
several editions, sold better in ’54 
than in the preceeding yr. 
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“Taxation without representation” 


“No taxation without represen- 
tation!” was a rallying cry for 
Americans in the gathering storm 
of the revolution, but few sources 
mention its author, Jas Otis, Co- 
lonial patriot b 230 yrs ago (Feb 
5, 1725). Well-known in his time, 
Otis seldom makes the history 
books because illness retired him 
before the war, and most of his 
speeches and writings were lost. 
But from John Adams’ journal, 
we know that Otis coined the 
phrase in his fiery “Writs of As- 
sistance” speech. in 1761 


From the navigation act, Otis 
passed to the Acts of Trade, and 
these he contended, imposed taxes, 
enormous, burthensome, intolerable 
taxes; and on this topic he gave 
full scope to his talent for power- 
ful declamation and invective, 
against the tyranny of taxation 
without representation. From the 
energy with which he urged this 
position, that tazation without 
representation is tyranny, it came 
to be a common maxim in the 
mouth of everyone. And with him 
it formed the basis of all his 
speeches and political writings; he 
builds all his opposition to arbi- 
trary measures from this founda- 
tion and perpetually recurs to it 
thru his whole career, as the great 
constitutional theme of liberty, 
and as the fundamental principle 
of all opposition to arbitrary 
power. 
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OBJECTIVE—2 
There are two things to aim at 
in life: first, to get what you 
want; and, after that, to enjoy it 
Only the wisest of mankind 
achieves the second.—LoGAN PEarR- 
SALL SMITH, All Trivia (Harcourt, 
3race), 
PATRIOTISM—21 
Americans are not 
noted for being 


especially 
reticent, but most 


seem reluctant to talk about their 
feelings for their country. They 
leave such sentiments to orators 
and editorial writers. Deep down 


inside, they do have a feeling of 
intense pride and affection for 
their country. Silence breeds 
thy—and the greatest danger 
confronts our nation today 
apathy of its citizens. It is 
for each to speak out about the 
basic things our country stands 
for—such things as 
self-reliance, and 

sponsibility. 

A very great American once said 
that “to sin by silence when they 
should speak out makes cowards 
of men.”—J OLLIE Epmunps, What- 
soever Things, Stetson Univ. 


apa- 
that 
Is the 


time 


self-respect 
individual re- 


PERSONNEL—22 

A personnel director who isn’t 
“fired with enthusiasm” should be 
fired—with enthusiasm. HOwWarRD 


Dirks, Personnel Jnl. 


POLITICS—23 

A politician, if he is a 
speaks from experience. A _ diplo- 
mat, if he is a good one, does not 


rood one, 


speak from experience. — Revue, 
Munich (Qvore translation). 
“ ” 


Politician: One who shakes your 


hand before election, and your 
confidence after. — The Country 
Drummer. 





Youth Wk 


American Heart Month (Feb 1-28) 

Jan 30—Andrew Jackson was the 
target in the lst presidential as- 
sassination attempt 120 yrs ago 
(1835), but escaped harm when 
the killer’s guns misfired. . . Swift 
& Co’s “Beef Trust” was ruled il- 
legal 50 yrs ago (1905); it merely 
changed form, however, and holds 
nearly the same interests today... 
It looked like a routine headline 
30 yrs ago (1925) when miner 
Floyd Collins was trapped in a 
Kentucky cave, but news-hungry 
reporters built up his rescue at- 
tempts into one of the biggest hu- 


man-interest stories of the half- 
century. 

Jan 31—125th anniv (1830) b of 
Jas G Blaine, favored for the 
presidency in 1884 until a sup- 
porter’s inept “Rum, Romanism, 


and Rebellion” speech turned vot- 
ers against him. . The eccentric 
sports fancier, 8th Marquis of 
Queensbury (who auth’d boxing 
rules) d 55 yrs ago (1900)... In 
case you think your 1955 Swerve- 
mobile is the fastest thing yet on 
wheels, note that the list car to 
break 100 m p h did so 50 yrs ago 
(1905) at Daytona Beach. .. 5 yrs 
ago (1950) Pres Truman announced 
he had given the go-sign for de- 
velopment of a hydrogen bomb. 


Feb 1—The Supreme Ct held its 
1st session 165 yrs ago (1790), and 
on that same day 90 yrs ago 


Week of 
Jan 30-Feb 5 


* 


(1865) a Negro lawyer was Ist of 
his race allowed to practice before 
that august body. 


Feb 2 — Ground Hog Day. 
305th anniv (1650) b of the Cheap- 
side Success Story, Nell Gwyn, 
London slum girl who became the 
town’s leading comedienne, Chas 
II’s light-o’-love, and founder of a 
royal line of bar-sinister dukes. . . 
Fritz Kreisler, peerless Vienna- 
born violinist, is 80 today. 


Feb 3—It didn’t take Americans 
long to learn how to make money 
the easy way—the lst paper money 
in the country came off the press- 
es 265 yrs ago (1690). The 
Hampton Roads conference 90 yrs 
ago (1865) between the North and 
the South ended in failure, so the 
war continued to the bitter ending. 


Feb 4—The Series E gov’t “baby 
bonds,” the lst gov’t investment in 
reach of most pocketbooks since 
War I Liberty Bonds, were o k’d 
for sale 20 yrs ago (1935). 
What some consider the greatest 
Crimean Crime since the Light 


Brigade Charge—the Yalta Con- 
ference—began 10 yrs ago (1945). 
Feb 5—230th anniv (1725) b of 
Jas Otis, pre-Revolutionary law- 
yer, patriot, and orator. Ole 
Bull, Norway’s. beloved violinist 


and goodwill ambassador, was born 
145 yrs ago (1810). 
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fashion forecasts we 


From the 


note that cuffs are to be a bit 
longer. The added length may be 
a practical aid. We Americans are 
putting more “on the cuff” these 
days. Easier credit terms are ev- 
erywhere apparent. You can now 


have up to 30 mo’s to pay for just 
about any major appliance; as 
long aS 3 yrs on an auto, if you 
insist. 

An interesting 
our time 


development of 
is the rapid rise of the 


“all-purpose” credit card. The 
term is a bit of an exaggeration. 
But some of these credit services 


are extremely flexible. Trip- 
Charge, to cite an example, now 
has close to 100,000 mbrs who are 
privileged to buy a great variety of 
services and commodities “on the 
cuff” from some 10,000 different 
sources. The mbr pays $5 a yr for 
his card; signs the tab for his 
purchases wherever he may travel, 
in U S or abroad. He receives a 
single monthly statement for all 


charges (payable within 10 days 
after receipt). Vendor also pays 
the service bureau a small per- 


centage for bookkeeving and over- 


head. Caution: Guard your cord! 
(Newsweek relates sad tale of a 
mbr whose departing wife swined 


his card; she and “the other man” 


lived high for a time.) 
Hotels, restaurants and _ other 
participants like the idea: credit 


customers tend to spend more lib- 


erally. It’s less painful to put it 
on the cuff than on the barrel- 
head. 
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RECREATION—24 

Fishing: -a disease for which 
there is no cure; catching but not 
contagious. It formerly infected 
only savages, small boys and the 
village ne’er-do-well; but now it 
attacks presidents, 
judges, drs, lawyers, 
senators, ministers, 


governors, 
congressmen 
priests, rabbi 
20 million people. In extreme 
cases the fever can be reduced by 
placing the patient in the hot sun 
for several hrs.—Fishing Almanac 


RELIGION—25 

(Altho) the function of the sec- 
ular press is not, and should not 
be to preach the gospel, this does 
not mean that we do not 
religion news. 
ognize that the 
big stories. In every newspape! 
shop the largest size of headlin« 
type—type so big that in most 
cases it has never been used—is 
called “2nd coming” type. This is 
not irreverence, but rather 
as evidence of our recognition 
that the return of Jesus would bs 
in fact the greatest news story in 
all history—Huvucu B PatTrerson Jr 
publisher of Arkansas Gazette, in 


consider 
Certainly we rec- 
church produces 


stands 


speech at Methodist Press Rela- 
tions Seminar. 
SELF-—Analysis—26 

It is not love of self but hatred 


of self which is at the root of the 
troubles that afflict our 
Eric HOFFER, Harper’s 


world 
Mag. 


SOLITUDE—27 

To most people loneliness is a 
doom. Yet loneliness is the very 
thing which God has chosen to be 
one of the schools of training for 
His very own. It is the fire that 
sheds the dross and reveals the 
gold.—BERNARD M ManrtTIN, Forbes 


$ 


SPEECH —S peaking—28 

An after-dinner speech is like a 
love letter. Ideally, you should be- 
gin by not knowing what you are 
going to say, and end by not 
knowing what you've said.—Lord 
JowiTtT, Look. 


THOUGHT—29 

Every individual is a king in the 
castle of his own mind. As king of 
his thoughts he can think those 
thoughts which will make him an 
unhappy and fearful monarch, or 
he can make his reign joyous and 
harmonious by listening to the 
Father within himself before mak- 
ing decisions. LOWELL FILLMORE, 
“Things to be Remembered,” Wkly 
Unity, 1-2-’55. 


TRUTH—30 

The great modern faith, the key 
to an understanding of our times, 
is faith in the truth and particu- 
larly in the idea thet the truth is 
attainable, and that a free civili- 
zation based on the truth, in gen’l 
and in detail, is no less attainable. 
-~WALLACE STEVENS, “The Whole 
Man,” Yale Review, Winter '54. 


WAR—Cost—31 
The war in 
almost 8 yrs. 
fell on the 
The costs of 


Indo-China lasted 
More than 250,000 
anti-Communist side. 
the war were esti- 
mated to be 34.5 billion German 
marks ($8.6 billion), of which 
France paid 19 billion, Indo-China 
1.6 billion, and the U S 13.9 bil- 
lion.—Lies Mit! Cologne (QUOTE 
translation) . 


WORRY—32 

Worry does not empty the day 
of its trouble, but only of its 
strength—R & R Mag, hm, Ins 
Research & Review Service. 





Allstate, nation’s 2nd largest au- 
to insurer, finds women under 25 
have better driving records than 
men in same age bracket; will ad- 
just rates accordingly. But survey 
is frankly not a blanket endorse- 
ment of female skill. Young men 
do practically all the “party” driv- 
ing, where high percentage of ac- 
cidents occur. 

Spiegel, Inc, Chicago mail-order 
house that last yr began selling 
pigs by mail, has now added vari- 
ety of livestock ranging from Aus- 
tralian black swans to Mexican 
burros. It’s their answer to cur- 
rent mail-order slump. With lower- 
income groups buying less, catalog 
houses must seek new customers. 

Nat’l per capita consumption of 
candy, trending downward since 
50, will show another slight de- 
crease for ’54. Current stress of 
low-calorie foods hasn’t helped. 
And there’s growing parental feel- 
ing that candy is bad for chil- 
dren’s teeth. Dep’t of Agricul- 
ture estimates that cigaret smok- 
ing in U S this yr is about 4% 
under ’53; cites “cancer scare” as 


probably a primary reason. 
Plastic school-book covers have 
now attained such volume that 
several nat’l advertisers now toy 
with idea of taking ad space on 


backs of covers. Benrus Watch 
Co, seeking to demonstrate dra- 
matically the sturdy qualities of its 
product, plans to have some 
watches towed across the Atlantic 
by an ocean liner. 
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Coed S76ue- 


A 2nd-grade young man came 
home one day last month and told 
his father, a doctor, that he was 
going to be Tiny Tim in his school 
Christmas play. His father con- 
gratulated him and asked why he 
had been chosen. “I said you could 
get me a crutch,” he repl’d.—New 
Yorker. a 


A favorite story of movie ex- 


hibitors concerns the beautiful 
princess in ancient Egypt who 
found a baby in a wicker basket 


drifting down the Nile and took it 
to her father, the Pharaoh. 
““Isn’t this a beautiful baby?” 
she exclaimed. “Oh, daddy, I want 
to adopt him!” 

Pharaoh snorted, “He doesn’t 
look so beautiful to me. In fact, 
I'll state definitely I think he’s as 
ugly aS any I’ve ever seen.” 


The princess murmured defens- 
ively, “Well, he looked awfully 
good in the rushes.” BENNETT 
CERF. b 


“ ” 


A conceited bachelor was invited 
to dinner by a lady of consequence 
but didn’t accept. Meeting her on 
the street a few days later, he said 
in his best manner, “I believe you 
asked me to dine with you last 
wk.” 

“Yes, I believe I did,” responded 
the lady, adding, “and did you 
come?”—Minneapolis Tribune. c 
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I LAUGHED AT THIS ONE 


IRVING LEIBOWITZ 


This tale was told by the 
Rev Amos Boren. It seems 
that in a certain class 


teacher asked her young pupils 
to draw a picture of the 
scene. All 
turned in 
drawings, except lit- 


Christmas nativity 
the youngsters 
ventional 


con- 


tle Johnny, who drew on 


round figure. When the teach- 





er asked about the rotund 
little man, Johnny replied 
“Oh, that’s Round John Vir- 
gin.”—Indianapolis Times. 

99 
From Britain comes the story of 


several Englishmen who were seat- 
ed in a cocktail bar at a _ table 
near 2 pretty girls and their maid- 
en aunt. 


Presently a couple of the lads 


got up and approached the girls 
“How about doing the town to- 
night?” they asked. 

The girls looked at their aunt 
who nodded approval, and ther 
ans’d, “All right.” 

“Splendid! What time shall we 
call?” 

“Oh—eight-ish,” said one. 

“Make it nine-ish for me,” said 
the other. 

The aunt looked over at the 
next table hopefully. “Tennish, 
anyone?”—American Wkly. d 


you can use 


Very much impressed by the re- 
cent statement of Albert Einstein, 
the great scientist, to the effect 
that if he had his life to live all 
over again he would have become 
a plumber, we passed the informa- 
tion on to the real plumber who 
was doing an operation on our 
kitchen sink. “Yeah,” he said, “I 
saw that guy’s picture in the pa- 
per. If you ask me, he looks like 
he coudn’t even figure out how to 
change a washer.”—Montrealer. e 


“ ” 


The current attraction was a 
western and the horde of Indians 
in it were up to their usual tac- 
tics, Hollywood style. 

A small boy and his father, def- 
initely of Indian extraction, filed 
out with the crowd at the end of 
the show. “That was a swell mov- 
ie, Daddy,” the boy was heard to 
remark, “but don’t we ever win?” 

United Mine Workers Jnl. f 


“ ” 


A young coed in one of the Ken- 
tucky colleges was having more 
than a little trouble in her class- 
work, especially psychology. So one 
of her professors called her in for 
a talk about study habits. Seems 
she just couldn’t get her studies 
organized. 

“You know,” the prof concluded, 
“Tt think your trouble is with no- 
menclature.” 

“But, professor,” the girl object- 
ed, “I haven’t had a date with 
any boy for 2 wks!” — Louisville 
Courier-Jnl Mag. g 


a 


Cong, 


At this post-Christmas season, 
when father puts his foot down, 
he has to be careful there isn’t a 
roller skate under it—Kay INGRAM. 


“ ” 


Middle age is that time in a 
woman’s life when her girlish fig- 
ure has changed to a girdlish fig- 
ure.—Dan BENNETT. 


“ ” 


Our forefathers founded an en- 
during republic, that has probably 
endured more than they ever sus- 
pected it would.—FRANCES RODMAN. 


“ ” 


Watching what passes for bed- 
time stories on TV, it is evident 
that Peter Robot has replaced Pe- 
ter Rabbit—Mavrice SEITTER. 


“ ” 


A gentleman is one who helps a 
woman across the street even if 
she does need help.—FrRaNKLIN P 
JONES. 

Some fellows have been up 
against the wall so long the hand- 
writing’s on them. — Wildrooter, 
hm, Wildroot Co. 


“ ” 


the shortest dis- 
dates.—Louisville 


A good line is 
tance between 2 
Courier-Jnl Mag. 

A bachelor has no buttons on 
his shirt—but no hands in his 
pockets, either. — Industrial. Press 
Service. 
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tep Victor Wickersham (D- 
Okla) who recently visited Russia 
and the satellites, reports this 
story from Poland: 

A hungry fox saw a crow in a 
tree with a hunk of cheese in its 
mouth. “I'll bet you can really 
sing,” said the fox. But the crow 
was really smart; removed the 
cheese and placed it under his 
wing for safekeeping, before sing- 
ing. Seeing that, the fox said, “I'll 
bet you can outfly any bird.” The 
smart crow put the cheese back 
in his mouth, and then exhibited 
his flying ability. The fox had an- 
other idea: “I have heard that 
your wife has been flirting with 
the communists.” The crow yelled, 
“What?” and the cheese fell. 

Says Wickersham: “The people 
say the story proves that even if 
your wife is flirting with the com- 
munists, you’d better keep your 
mouth shut in Poland.” QUOTE 
Washington Bureau. 

A Czech student was searching 
the shelves of the public library 
in Prague when a librarian asked 


if she could be of some help 


“I’m looking,” said the student, 
“for a volume called “The Unself- 
ish Assistance of the Soviet Union 


to the People’s Democracies.’’ 


“You’re looking in the wrong 
place,” the librarian replied. “That 
is under fairy tales.”.— Chicago 


Daily News For’gn Service. 
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Leo G Carroll, who copes with 
ghosts on tv’s Topper program 
tells the one about 2 ghosts sit 


ting around a castle dungeon pla) 
ing cards. 


3rd 


The door opened 
in. A 
door, 


ina 


ghost walked eust 


wind blew in the 


the cards, and they were forced t 


start the game over. No. soone 


had 
the 


they placed their bets 


door opened again, 


ghost blew in, and a 
cards. 
sake,” 


“why do you have 


scattered the 


“Por 


e hosts 


Pete’s 
cried, 
door? 


keep opening the 


you think the keyhole is fo1 


At the close of each 
(Wis) 
its many 
Tall Tale. 
Shelton 
the title 
54: 


Louisiana 


y7, 
Club 


the chan 


lington Liars’ sele 


from entries 
The following 
R Day, Baton Ro 
World Champi 


pion 
for 

La, of 
Liar of 


swemp rabbits are 


hit them with 
have to 
To kill 


you aim 


can't 
You 
powered rifle 


fast you 


shotgun use a hi 


these 


on the run, 


and then let out a shrill whistl 


draft agair 


scattering 


Vhat de 


the Bui 


rabbit 


fast, shoot 


anothe 


one of the 


When you whistle, the rabbit stops 


and the bullet has a chance 


catch up with him. 


“Poland 
in the world,” 
refugee. “Its 
its brainy citizens 
or Paris, and the 
has Stettin.” 
(QUOTE translation). 


largest 
insisted a 


gov't 


is the 
is in 
are 
only 
Revue, 


in Sibe 
harbor 


1S 


country 
rece! 


Mosco\ 


Munich 


Six-yr-old Bobby came home 
proudly clutching a toy automobile. 

“Where did you get that?” asked 
his mother. 

“T got it from Johnny for doing 
him a favor,’ her son explained. 

“What was the favor?” 

“I was hitting him on the back 
and he asked me to stop.’—Tatler 
& Bystander, London. k 





The Lost Corn 


A new “laugh machine” that is 
played like an organ is now in use 
on CBS-TV comedy 
item. 


shows.—News 


Seated one day at the organ, 
I pensively fingered the keys 
And told, as I played rather idly, 
My hoariest whiskery wheeze. 


I came to the end of my story, 


And then, with but scarcely a 
pause, 
Came chuckles and giggles and 


gurgles 
And loud and explosive guffaws. 


I warmed to my task with a ven- 
geance 
And tested a pitiful pun, 
When out came a heart-warming 
chortle, 
A side-splitter second to none... 


Oh, thank you, 
chine makers, 
You thoughtful and kind-hearted 
men. 
I'll sit at the console and never 
Know pained, awful silence 
again! 


dear laugh-ma- 


During the last days of a store- 
wide sale a frenzied clerk was 
making out what she hoped was 
her last sales check of the day. As 
the customer gave her name and 
address the clerk looked up wear- 
ily and said by way of conversa- 


tion, “Madhouse, isn’t it?” The 
customer pleasantly repl’d, “No, 
it’s a private home.” — Gregt. 
Northern Goat, hm, Great North- 
ern Ry. 1 

Two men met who hadn’t seen 


each other for some time, but one 
had heard that his friend had re- 
cently been jilted. Sympathetically 
he said, “So you loved and _ lost, 
my boy. Too bad.” 

“On the contrary, old man,” said 
the other cheerfully. “I came out 
ahead. She returned all my pres- 
ents and accidentally included 2 
from some other guy.’—Capper’s 
Wkly. m 


He had taken his youngest son 
to the pet shop to pick out a pup 
cs a birthday present and the lad 
spent half an hr looking over the 
assortment of pooches in the win- 
dow. 

“Decided which 
asked his father. 

“Yes,” repl’d the boy, pointing 
to one puppy which was wagging 
his tail enthusiastically, “the one 


one you want?” 


with the happy ending.”—Tracks, 
hm, Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. n 


Pat Crowley saw this sign in a 


San Antonio, Tex, bar window: 
“Yankee Spoken Her e.”—ERSKINE 
JOHNSON, Photoplay. 0 
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Que eller 


Jas GRANT, Grogville, Okla, cele- 
brating 102nd b'day: “We old folks 
get a reputation for wisdom be- 
cause there’s nobody alive to recall 
how dumb we were in younger 
yrs.” 1-Q-t 

“ ” 

BEN Moopy, Chicago, pleading 
with Judge to postpone court ap- 
pearance set for Jan 13: “Your 
Honor, I’m _ so _ superstitious I 
wouldn’t even want to own thir- 
teen dollars.” 2-Q-t 





















Young woman in. Rosevilie, Calif, 
erplaining why she congested traf- 
fic by stopping her car in a tunnel 
to repair a windshield wiper: “I 
can work on the wiper here with- 
out getting wet.” 3-Q-t 


Neus of 


Edited by ALIce JACosBs 


SECOND CLASS MATTER 














Now you can give the car glove 100 ft farther. Low beam gives 


‘ compartment back to the gloves: 23% more light, adds up to 80 ft 
put the maps in the _ sun-visor. of visibility. Low beam also re- 
New sun visors, reported in Rotar- duces upward “spill” light which 
ian, 1300 Ridge Ave, Evanston, Ill, is blinding when reflected to the 
have frame designed to hold maps. eyes. Headlight can be substituted 


Of course they roll up out of the for your present one. $1.80. (Gen- 
way when sun-visor is either eral Electric, Nela Park, Cleveland 
turned back or in normal use. az, ©). 
Maps are loaded into visor as eas- New lug wrench makes tire 
ily as film into a camera. Top and changing easier. It lifts tire to 
bottom sliding pointers can be set proper height, then rotates it on 
to pinpoint exact travel route. handles’ rollers to line up studs 
New, brighter sealed-beam auto Keeps you out of danger zone if 
headlight increases visibility in all the jack should fail. Comes in %” 
weather. Especially valuable in and 1-3/16” sizes to fit all cars 3 
rain, snow, fog or dust. High beam $3.95. (@ & S Mfg Co, 2824 E 
gives 25% more light; you can see Washington St, Phoeniz, Ariz). 
NOTE here items of special interest in this issue — — 


File QUOTE for future reference. Use comprehensive Index, issued each 6 months 
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